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Our Home, our Country, our Brother Man, 


Iaying Grounds to Grass in August. 

Many are getting into the practice of laying 
down ground to grass by sowing it in August.— 
The early spring, we think, is preferable, but cir- 
cumstances often prevent doing it then, and in 
such cases it may be done now. Sometimes we 
find that the seeds which were sown with grain 
in the spring did not catch, as we say,—in such 
case, when the grain is off, the stubble may be 
plowed under and the whole harrowed and well 
prepared, and the grass seed, such as herdsgrass, 
red-top and clover, put upon it, harrowed and 
rolled in, with good effect. Grass ground may be 
broken up, and if it be wel! turned may be imme- 
diately hatrowed and sown to grass with fair 
prospect of a good crop for mowing, the next 
summer. This is friend Buckminster’s new sys- 
tem, which he claims as being the first deviser 
and propagator of. We have known the plan do 
very well, but the sward must be well tuined and 
completely burned. If it be full of **balks’’ and 
unturned sods you cannot, of course, get the sur- 
face smooth, and sufficiently mellow and even for 
the small grass seeds to germinate upon. 

Those who are desirous of sowing winter wheat 
can also lay down their Jand to grass, at this time, 
with herdsgrass. A neighbor informs us that all 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 
The Gooseberry. 

Faienp Hotmes :—The gooseberry is indig- 
enous to the north of Europe and America, and 
though the number of native varieties is small, 
they have been greatly increased by cultivation. 
Lindley, a celebrated horticulturist and pomolo- 
gist, of London, enumerated seven hundred and 
twenty-two kinds. Pethaps they are no where 
raised in so great perfection as in England. 
‘* Lancashire is the meridian of the gooseberry, 
and to the Lancashire weavers, who seem to 
have taken it as a sort of hobby, we are indebted 
to nearly all the surprisingly large sorts of mod- 
ern date.’’ Many of the famous Lancashire 
bushes have been brought to this country, but 
they do not flourish as in their own humid cli- 
mate and native soil. ‘The mildew has been the 
greatest hindrance to the successful cultivation 
of the foreign sorts: to obviate this, salt or 
salted mulching has been used around the bushes 
with good effect. 

Numerous experiments have been tried with 
native serts, by reproducing from seed, and cross- 
ing with the finest kinds. 

Among those originated in this manner, per- 
haps ** Houghton’s Seedling” ranks highest. 
Although of recent origin, it has already gained 
much notoriety. Downing and others speak 
highly of it. 

Cole, in his Fruit Book, thus describes this 
variety : ** Rather small; oval ; skin thin; red- 
dish brown; flesh very fine, tender, sweet and 
superior, particularly for the dessert. A pro- 
digious grower and great bearer. We set small 
layers, and the next year, all the shoots were 
covered with fruit. Hardy; the only kind free 
from mildew. Habits like Crown Bob.” 

We have always obtained large crops of these, 
while several English varieties by the side of 





the trouble he has ever found in seeding to grass 
in this way, is that the herdsgrass sometimes 
grows up higher than the wheat and has to be cut 
with it. But he always had a good catch ef 
grass, and succeeded well in thus sowing. 

The extremely wet weather, this past season, | 
has prevented many from sowing fields that were | 
Those who 
thus failed will now have an opportunity to do it, 


designed to be put down to grass. 


if they please, and will find themselves, if no acci- 
dent happens, nearly as far ahead, at the next 
mowing, as if they had done it Jast May. 


Cheap Paint. 
There are many recipes for making cheap 
paints for rough work, which are valuable, not! 


ouly for the saving of expense at first, but answer | 





an excellent purpose for preserving the fixtures | 
upon which they are put, and thus effect another | 
saving. 

We have heard “ pine oil ’’ recommended as | 
being a valuable and cheap article in the compo-| 
sition of paints. We believe it is made at the | 
tnrpentine works in Hallowell, but are not ac- 


quainted with it sufficiently to speak practically | permanently in a year or two. 


of its value. The following recipe appeared sev- | 
eral years ago, in the old New England Farmer, | 
and was tried by some of our friends, who found | 
it to answer their purpose well. Take fifiy | 
pounds of chalk, ground fine—(we presume good 
whiting would do)—one gallon of linseed oil, and 
four pounds of rosia—simmer them well together 
First mix the chalk | 
with skim-milk, then put in your oil, stir them 
together and run the whole through a paint mill— 
then take as much milk as is necessary to lay on 


until the rosin is melted. 


your paint—two coats are generally necessary. 


=== 








them have generally failed. I have enclosed a 
sample. S. N. Taner. 
Vassalboro’, 7th mo., 30, 1850. 


We acknowledge the receipt of a fine 
sample of delicious gouseberries from the garden 
of our friend Taber. It is a matter of surprise 
to us that gooseberries are not more generally 
cultivated in this State. Perhaps not one quar- 
ter of the farmers have a single cultivated goose- 
berry bush on their farms, when, by taking a lit- 
tle pains, they might all have an ample supply of 
this palatable fruit. 


Nore. 


While on a visit to a neighboring town, last 
season, we noticed in the garden of an acquaint- 
ance, that his bushes were loaded with gooseberries 
of large size and exccllent flavor. We judged 
that there were several bushels on the bushes. 
Three years before there was not a gooseberry 
bush in the garden. Such a return for the Jabor 
of setting out and taking care of a few rows of 
bushes, ought to satisfy any reasonable man. 
The gooseberry is easily propagated by cuttings, 
which should be about one foot long, and one 
half set below the ground. ‘They may be set out 
A liberal prun- 
ing is recommended as soon as the fruit is taken 
from the bashes, or it may be done later in the 
autumn. A cool and airy situation is to be pre- 
ferred. 

Houghton’s seedling is probably the best vari- 
ety for general cultivation in this State. Cut- 
tings can probably be obtained at the Vassalboro’ 
Nursery for setting the coming autumn. 


—————— 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 

The Swarming of Bees. 
Me. Hotmes:—In reply to the inquiry of a 
correspondent, why bees go back after they 





Prepare for Sowing Winter Wheat. 

From almost every quarter we hear the most 
favorable reports of the success which has hith- | 
erto attended the attempts to raise winter wheat 
in this State. It has generally succeeded much 
beyond the expectations of those who have tried 
it, and it is now beginning to be regarded by 
many farmers as one of the surest and most 
profitable crops we can raise. 

There are many, we doubt not, who have 
never yet given ita trial, who are intending to 
sow some of it the approaching season. We 
think there will be but little difficulty in procur- 
ing seed enough, if applied for early. 

It is now time to be preparing the land for 
this crop, and those lowery days which interrupt 
the operations of haying and harvesting may be 
improved for this purpose. We think the wheat 
is more likely to do well, if the ground is 
plowed and permitted to remain fallow a few 
weeks before the grain is sown—thus affording an 
opportunity for the weeds and other matters in 
the soil to decompose and furnish a supply of 
food for the young plants. It is recommended 
to sow winter wheat in August, or at farthest it 
ought not to be delayed beyond the first or second 
week in September; so there is none too much 
time to get every thing in proper order. In 
the selection of a piece of ground for winter 
wheat especial care should be taken to avoid 
those fields on which the water stands, as this 
is sure to kill the wheat. 

We have the promise of an article on this sub- 
ject, from our friend Moses Taber, Esq., of Vas- 
boro’, which we hope to 1eceive in season for 
next week's paper. R. 


| 











The Crops in Aroostook County. 

An intelligent correspondent in Aroostook 
County, uoder date of the 29th ult., furnishes 
us with the following information relative to the 
farming interest in that region : 

“ The crops look well here. Every kind of 
grain promises well. Potatoes and carrots are 
good, and hay is abundant. I have a piece of 
winter wheat sown upon the furrew, that stood 
the winter well. Winter wheat, if sown upon 
the furrow or ploughed in, at the rate of two 
and a half or three bushels to the acre, is as sure 
in Maine as any crop we can raise, provided the 
land is dry and not so situated as to havethe snow 
blow off. I commence reaping when the straw 
first begins to turn. The grain is better, and 
the straw, with a small allowance of carrots, is 
as good as hay. I kept my colts and young cat- 
tle, last winter, on straw and half a peck. of ear- 
rets per day each, and they never did better. 
From your paper, I see that these are your 
views, and I state the facts, not as any thing 
new, but merely to confirm your opinions,” 





The crops in Somerset county are reported by 
the Skowhegan Clarion as looking finely. 


come out to swarm, I would make the following 
suggestions. A sudden shower or gust of wind 
sometimes occasions them again to seek shelter 
in the parent hive, but this seeming fickleness is 
more often the result of weakness or lameness in 
the queen. If she is too young to fly when the 
attempt is made to swarm, she crawls back as 
best she can, and her subjects follow. Two full 
grown queens are never tolerated in the same 
hive. Sometimes the old queen abdicates in 
favor of the youthful aspirant to royal honors, 
and leads forth the new colony in person, and 
sometimes the young queen is harried out with 
the emigrating company before her wings are 
capable of sustaining her. 

I have witnessed an instance of this kind in 
my own bees the present season. The word 
was passed to me that the bees were swarming, 
but when I arrived I was informed that they 
were going back into the hive. My bee-house 
is two stories high, and the lower bench upon 
which this hive stood is within a fvot of the 
ground. I found the young swarm upon the 
face of the hive, upon the bench under it, and 
upon the ground. I slipped pieces of shingle 
carefully over the doors of the hive, and secured 
them with the poiut of a pen knife, to cat off 
their retreat, and placed an empty hive on a 
couple of pieces of joist a few inches before the 
bench. The next inquiry was, whether the 
queen had returned, as in that event the only al- 
ternative would have been to permit the whole 
swarm to follow. On examination, I found the 
queen on the ground, very feeble, and unable to 
fly. I took her up and put her under the vacant 
hive, and then scooped up the bees from the 
bench and face of the hive, with a couple of 
shingles, and put them under the vacant hive. 
I of going into the hive, the whole swarm 
cro ep on the outside. I then searched for 
the queen again, and found her near the top of 
the hive, on the outside. I put ber under the 
hive once more, when the bees soon followed her, 
and in fifteen minutes I put the hive upon the 
bench. The attempt to return in this instance 
-was entirely owing to the weakness of the queen. 
Another and a larger swarm came out of the 
same hive about a week after, owing, probably, 
to the partial retura of the first swarm. 
H. 
July 29, 1850. 





Worm in tae Porato Starx. A friend, 
Mr. ——, says he has found recently a worm in 
some of the stalks of his potatoes, which he is in- 
clined to think is the cause of the potato rot. On 
/examining some fields of potatoes we have found 
what we suppose is the same to which he refers. 
This that we found, however, we recognized as 
an emy,—one that we used occasionally to 
see, bob the potato rot was heard of — 
They are, generally, not sufficiently numerous to 
ee 








Written for the Maine Farmer. 


Why do Stones Sweat? 
In warm, sultry weather, there frequently oc- 
curs a dampness or moisture upon recks aud 
stones, which is by many called ‘* the sweating 
of stones.’ The most remarkable instance of 
the kind ever coming under my notice, occured | 
}on the 29th of the present month. ‘The morn- 
ing was somewhat foggy ; the fog cleared away 
before noon, and Sol poured forth his rays with 
| suflicient power to cause the mercury to rise to | 
| 86—the air at the same time being rather muggy, | 
as it is ofien termed. A stone hearth of hewn 
granite was observed to be completely covered | 
with water, so that it was at first supposed that. 
some inust have been spilt upon it, which, how- | 
ever, proved not to have been the case. | 





} 
| 


It con- 
tinued to increase and run off in small puddles. 
| ln an adjoining room, where there was a brick | 
hearth, the water also completely covered the | 
bricks. One of the granite door-steps likewise | 
| sweat profusely. 
Will some one give the reason, and state why | 
it was so much more abundant at the time men- 
tioned ? D. Taser. 
Vassalboro’, 7th mo., 1850. 


The cause of the deposition of water 
upon stones and other objects, as mentioned | 
above, is the difference in temperature between 
the stones, &c., and the surrounding air. The 
atmosphere contains a portion of aqueous vapor, 
varying considerably in quantity at different times. 
At the time mentioned, it, contained an unusual 
quantity, as we infer. from the description—it 
was “ foggy,”’ and afterwards “ muggy."” The 
| hearth-stone and door-step were probably many 
|degrees cooler than the atmosphere. It isa well 
| known principle that atmospheric air at every | 
degree of temperature can contain only a deter- 
| minate quantity of water, and that the quantity 
|of water is greater as the temperature is higher. 
| A stratum of air, thus charged with vapor, com- 
|ing in contact with the cold stone, is cooled 
| down to a lower temperature, and immediately a 
| portion of its water is precipitated. A second 
| stratum of air succeeds the first, is cooled down 


| in its turn, and* abandons that portion of its 


Nore. 





‘tmoisture which its decreased temperature does | 


| not permit it to retain. 


‘The process is repeated 
| 


iw ith great rapidity, and in a short time the cool- | 

ing body is covered with small drops or even 
| with a continuous sheet of moisture. We have | 
lal noticed the phenomenon of the ‘ sweating 
| pitcher,” which is accounted for on the same 
iprinciples. See Brande’s Dictionary—Theory 
of Dew. R. 





Management of Swine. 

| Messrs. Editors—I give you my experience in 
|the management of swine. In the first place, | 

‘take the December pigs, let them run with the 

sows two months, then wean them, and enclose 

them in a pen, in which they are moderately fed 

jon corn, with as much milk from the dairy, or | 
| good swill of some kind, as will keep up thrifti- 
|ness. As soon as clover is in blossom, I leave 
loff grain feeding, and give clover three times a 
(day until after harvest. T then turn them on to 
\stubble. ‘They remain there until about the first 
|of September, when I remove them to a pasture 
adjacent to my corn-field, and keep up their con- 
dition by giving them a small quantiuy of green 
corn. When the time of fattening comes on, | 
have my hogs in a very fine condition to take on 
fat. enclose them in a pen, and feed them al- 
together on corn and water, and by the time the 
weather is cold enough, which is the latter part 
of November, | slaughter them at the age of 
about eleven and a half months. With this 
\treatment they weigh from two hundred and 
twenty-five to two hundred and fifty pounds of 
idressed pork. In the mean time my second litter 
|comes on in June, which have the benefit of the 
stubble with the first liter; and runring with the 
\sows, and sucking, they get a very fine start. At 
|about two months old I wean them and enclose 
them ia a pen, taking the same process as with 
the first litter, only forcing their growth more 
rapidly by giving good slops, and as much corn 
as prudent, without fattening too rapidly for their 
growth. I continue this process until the first of 
January. I then slaughtered them at about the 
age of six and ahalf months, They will aver- 
age one hundred and fifty pounds of dressed pork 
very readily. This is no fiction, but matter of 
fact, from my own personal observation. 

You will perceive that from one sow, say hav- 
ing two litters in one year, eight pigs in each |it- 
ter, the result will be as follows. First Jitter, 
eight pigs, weighing two hundred and twenty- 
five to two hundred and fifty pounds each, 
eighteen hundred to two thousand pounds; _sec- 
ond litter, eight pigs, average one hundred and 
fifly pounds, aggregate twelve hundred pounds ; 
which would make from three thousand to three 
thousand two hundred pounds of dressed pork 
from one breeder. This has been my treatment 
of hogs for the last few years, and I am satisfied 
it is the most profitable way I have ever tried. 
Brother farmers, this is an experiment on the 
Bedford hog, which has the qualities of enormous 
size, and great tendency to fatien at any age. 

Yours, &c. E. J. Bosensercer, 

Junuary, 1850. [Genesee Farmer. 














Srarcu Puppine. Oneof the prettiest pud- 
dings for Summer is made of Starch. At Oswego, 
New York, a Starch establishment manufactures 
the article from Indian Corn. It costs only 84 
cts per Ib. by the box of 40 Ths., and makes a 
delightful pudding; as well as to answer all other 
purposes for which it is demanded. The follow- 
ing is a recipe: 

To six table spoonfuls of Pure Oswego Starch, 
finely pulverised, add three eggs—beat them 
thoroughly together.” One quart new milk a 
little salted, and when heated nearly to boiling, 
pour in the mixture of starch and eggs—sur 
briskly ull it boils three minutes, and it is prepared 
for use. 

For savec—cream and loaf sugar beaten to- 
gether with or without brandy, or any other whieh 
may be preferred. {Prairie Farmer. 

ass = 


Rasrserry Jam. ‘Take one pound of loaf 


Late 





and Jet them simmer gently for an hoor. “When 
cold, put them into glass jars, and lay over them 
a piece of paper saturated with brandy; then tie 
them up so as Carefully to exclade ithe air. j 








| different. 


| that bear the richest of their kind. 


d of fruit; bruise them togeth- to the leeward of the A few 
oie ne pan with a silver spoon, aut in orang oer stark wool pve hi 
ildings, 


Budding Fruit Trees. 

August is a good time te bud apple trees. The 
bark must be in such a state us to peel freely or 
the buds will not be likely to live. The buds 
ought to be selected from trees that are sure to 
bear, the best of their kind. 

There are many varieties of the Baldwin apple 
for instance. Some of the trees bear apples 
worth twice as much as others. ‘This is not 
believed by those who have no practical know!l- 
edge of in. With them a Baldwin is a Baldwin, 
and a Porter is a Porter. They suppose grafts 
never partake in the least of the tree in which 
they are inserted, and that of course all scions 
from a Baldwin or a Porter will produce equally 
rich fruit. 

How then happens it that we find some Bald- 
win apples with very rich and yellow flesh, while 
other Baldwins are watery and the flesh of an 
inferior color? Ii is agreed that the scion governs 
mainly, and that we are to expect fruit from it 
that will be like the fruit of the original tee; for 
the leaf has the principal power in determining 
the flavor of the apple. 

And when a scion from a fiast-rate Baldwin 
tree is inserted in a small stock in a nursery row 
the stock can have no perceptible influence, be- 
cause before the tree grows large enough to bear 
fruit the small stock totally disappears and is 
overshadowed by the graft. The roots as well 
as the body are all now formed under the influ- 
ence of the leaves of the scions—for the stock has 
now no leaf of its own, nor a top of its own. 

But when you insert a Baldwin scion into a 
grown tree that has limbs and leaves of its own, 
and actually bears fruit of its own, independent 
of the scion, than the case may be and ofien is 
The sap of the grown tree has an in- 
fluence on the fruit of the scion. ‘This may not 
always be perceptible. It is more obviously so in 
some kinds of fruit than in others. The Baldwin 
is the most free grower of any apple tree we 
have, and its sap generously mixes so freely with 
other varieties as in time to make a very sensible 
difference in the fruit. 


We say ‘‘in time,”’ for it is not supposed that | 


complete amalgamation would take place in case 
of the first scion that should be inserted. But 
let the process be often repeated as it has been, 
—let a good Baldwin scion be inserted into the 
lunb of a full grown apple tree whose fruit is 
sour and worthless—then Jet scions from this 
scion be put on other full grown crab trees. The 
consequence will be, as it is now, the fruit must 
deteriorate, and finally run down so Jow as not to 
be recognized as much related to the original 
fruit. ‘The Baldwin has shown a greater inclina- 
ion to amalgamate with other kinds than any 
species of apple that we have known. The 
Roxubry Russet is always more tenacious of its 
rights, or its juices, and we see but little deteri- 
oration on grafling into other stocks. Still it 
may be prudent to look closely into this matter, 
let the kind of apple to be propagated be what 
it may. 

Onr advice to all nursery-men is—be cautious 
how you select your buds. ‘T'ake them from trees 
This is par- 
ticularly inportant when you propagate the Bald- 
win and the Porter. For you find some Porter 
trees bearing apples much fairer and better than 
others. 

For a number of years past having beeome 
fully satisfied of the great difference in what is 
called the same identical fruit, and of the cause 
of that difference, we have been particular to 
select our buds and grafts from none but the trees 
that bear the richest fruit. 

[Massachusetts Ploughman. 

Virtues or Mitx. It is a most perfect diet. 
Nothing like it—it contains curd casein, which 
is necessary for the development and formation of 
muscle—butter for the production of an adequate 
supply of fat—sugar to feed the respiration, and 
thereby add warmth to the body—the phosphates 
of lime and magnesia, the peroxide of iron, the 
chlorides of potassium and soda, with the free 
soda, required to give solidity and strength to the 
bone—together with the saline particles so essen- 
tially necessary for other parts of the body. It 
contains Jaetic acid, or the aeid of milk, which 
chemists inform us is the acid of gastric juice, so 
requisite for the proper dissolvipg of our food in 
the stomach. It is therefore obvious that milk 


should be chemically correct in all its constituents, | 


and that its beneficial effects on the constitution 
should not be neutralized by adulteration; it is, 
Dr. Prout properly states, ‘‘the true type of all 
food.”’ How necessary, therefore, is it that it 
should be pure ; otherwise, this wonderful and 
wise provision of Providence will be a curse 
rather than a blessing. [Bugg’s Observations on 
Milk. 


ANIMALCULES ON HUMAN TEETH. Dr. H. J. 
Bowditch, of Cambridge, Mass., states as the 
result of many microscopic examinations of the 
accumulations on the teeth of healthy persons, 
that of forty-nine individuals, most of whom were 
very particular in the care of their teeth, animal 
and vegetable products were found in every in- 
stance except two. In those eases the brush was 
used three times a day, and a thread was passed 
through the teeth daily. Windsor soap was also 
used by one of those two persons, with the brush. 
Dr. Bowditeh tried the effect of various sub- 
stances, in destroying the animalcules, and es- 
pecially tobaceo, by which they seemed to be in 
no way incommoded. Seap-suds and chlorine 
tooth-wash invariably destroyed them. [Ex. 








Wrone apprication or Manvre. Many val- 
uable essays have been published, relative to the 
best mode of applying manures ; yet instances are 
numerous where farmers and others, instead of 
placing them in a situation to be received by living 
vegetables, apply them in abundance to seasoned 
timber, and to their own organs of respiration.— 
For instance, they pile heaps six feet high, against 
their barns, perhaps under their stable windows ; 
and the right proportion of moisture being pres- 
ent, when the weather becomes sufficiently warm 
a decomposition takes place, and woth . 
that is valuable escapes ia gas, to poison them- 


active fermentation, save their bu an 
their_menure, and preserve the health of their 
‘own and their neighbors’ — boas’ 

. [Genesee Farmer. - 


. 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 


Beside a deep wood, where sweet Philomel slunbers 
When ber singing is o’er and she sinks to repose, 
Where nothing but beauty the prospect encumbers, 
And the breezes oft hasten to kiss the bright rose, 

A cottage is seen by the bright flowers surrounded, 

Th whose petals the honey-bee loves to recline, 

By jasinine and woodbine enchantingly bounded, 

And the roof covered o’er with the clambering vine. 
The eye in its gaze ean behold the broad ocean, 

When the sun, in its splendor, has silvered the wave— 
When hurricanes toss it in fearful commotion, 

Aud the waters are driven in msdness to rave. 

Within that neat cottage dwell William and Clara; 
And, around the front door, little Charley, at play, 

Iu innocence chases the hum’-birds that tarry 

To enjoy the gay flowers that smile all the day. 

When William has gone to his toil in the morning, 

To prepare him a dinner is Clara’s delight; 

She weets him and grects hin, while smiles are adorning 
Her own love-lighted eyes, as he comes homes at night. 
No clouds of unhappiness over them lower 
To bedim the bright san that illumines their path; 

No storms of contention their feelings now cover, 
To extinguish their love in its ravaging wrath. 
Oh! are they not happy in sach a seclusion, 

Where no trouble bas been, where no sorrow draws nigh? 
Away from each error and mad’ning delusion, 
Their contented expressions will every reply. 

" BeTHer. 


Practical Hints, by an Old Digger. 

If you are going to water a favorite plant, that 
is suffering by drought, don’t take the trouble to 
sprinkle three or four quarts of water upon the 
top of the ground, over the roots, every day. It 
is only an “‘aggrawation,”’ as “Mr. Weller said 
when he drank off a glass of very.sma/l beer.— 
The thing te be done in such a case, is to take off 
the top suil nearly down to the roots—make a 
| little trench or ditch to prevent the water running 
away, and then drench the reots with water. Put 
on as much as the ground will readily swallow. 
|'Then wait half an hour, till it is well settled, and 
| put the Joose soil back again. To make good 
| thorough work of it, finish all by mulching the 





of spent tan, or whatever refuse of that sort you 
‘ean lay your hands on. 
|ings will carry a doubtful subject through a six 
weeks’ drouth, and will cost you a vast deal less, 
both of labor and water, than the daily sprinkling 
system, which is the common practice. 


Almost every body, now-a-days, has a grape- 
vine—either Isabella or Catawba; but not one 
half of us ever get a good crop of grapes. The 
difficulty, when the seasons are long enough, is 
pretty much all owing to the ignorance of pru- 
, uing—for pruning is to a grape vine what a pond 
is to young ducks, something not to be done with- 
out. The two great mistakes, in pruning hardy 
grapes, are, not cutting away wood enough in the 
winter“ pruning, and cutting away too much in 
the summer pruning. If you wish to have your 
vine thrive and well open to the sun, prune it as 
clean in February or March as you please. If 
you wish to stunt and diminish the size of your 
crop of grapes by one half, delay summer pruning 
till they are as large as marrowfat peas, and then 
make slashing work of it. Of course, in this way 
you will take off about a third of all the young 
| leaves and give a check to the plant, like the jog 
/on a railroad made by throwing a locomotive off 
the track. But you have ‘“‘let the sun in to the 
grapes,’’ and they will thank you for it, by grow- 
ing about half as fast and two-thirds as large, as 
they would have done if you had shortened the 
| shoots ten daysearlier and taken off about half as 
much. ‘The grape leaf likes the hottest sun—but 
nature hangs the clusters of fruit under the shade 
of the foliage, and if you won't take the hint 
| from her, she will set you to thinking why your 
| vines “*turn out so poorly.”? If you find that 
| your soil is poor, and if the erop does not set and 
| swell-off properly, give them a good dose of soap- 
‘suds or liqaid manure at the revis once a week. 
|Grape-vines are cormorants, and if you want 
large and fine fruit, you must give nv humeepathic 
doses of manure. 


| If Thad ‘ta call’ to preach a sermon on gar- 
dening, | should take this for my text: Stir the 
soil. It’s not an uncommon thing for people to 
|admit the fact that nothing was made in vain; 
| but neverless they will putin for an exception 
or two. “I should like to know what weeds 
| were made for!” What fort Why, to force you 
/to keep hoeing and digging in order to stir the 
| soil and make it light and mellow. ‘* But why!” 
Because the roots of plants must have air, and 
if the surface of the ground were never stirred 
—as for the most part it never would be by lazy 
people, but for the weeds that must be cut up 
—it would become so hard and close, in many 
cases, that fresh supplies of air would never get 
to the reots. ‘But,’’ the grumbler will say, 
“how do you get along with the fact that plans 
in a wild state, grow and flourish though the soil 
is not stirred’’’ But the cases are, by no means, 
the same. Wild plants grow from year to year 
in the same spot, and there is a yearly deposit of 
leaves, stalks, and vegetable matter upon the sur- 
face of the ground, which keeps it light and 
open, so that the air can easily get to the roots, 
This is rot at all the case in common soil, where 
the plants are scattered and the surface is bare, 
80 that it “bakes and becomes hard” with the 
rain. Oo this account the good gardener is always 
up and stirring his soil, and on this account all 
the ule implements—plows, hees cultivators, 
and haod plows, are things not to be done without 
by the raiser 6f good crops. If you have any 
doubts remaining, try the experiment for your- 
self, the first spell of hot, dry weather. Take $0 


Winter Wheat. 
It is only within a few years that the furmers 
of Maine have attempted the culture of the win- 
| ter wheat, but in this they have been generally 
if not always quite successful. Several farmers 
in Arvostuok county have been eminently suc- 
cessful and have raised grain far superior to the 
seed brought here from Wisconsin, We have 
before us a specimen of the crop of last year, 
which may wel! challenge comparison with that 
raised in any quarter. 
We feel quite safe, from the experiments al- 
ready made, to recommend to our agricultural 
friends fur each to prepare for at least the sowing 
|of one bushel of winter wheat the present seasvn, 
in August or September, or if not a bushel, half 
| of it, or even a peck, and thus satisfy themselves 
as to the value of the crop. 





It is possible that it may winter kill, as it some- 
times does so, even on the great prairies of the 
West, and the best locations in the best wheat 
growing sections in our country, but even in that 
case the seed only is Jost as the land is in readi- 
ness to be seeded with spring wheat early in the 
spring. 

We are certain that for two years past the 
White Siberian Winter Wheat has proved the 
best crop raised in Maine, and we cannot be in- 
different therefore as to the matter of farmers 
generally testing the general value of the crop 
throughout the State. There is seed enough to 
accommodate all witha sufficiency for a_ trial 
Seed may be 

obtained of Mr. James Dunning who has handed 
| us a specimen of the present year’s growth. 
[Bangor Courier. 





jcommencing with this season. 


wr ae 
To Plow in Clover, Weeds, &c. 

A correspondent of the American Farmer gives 
the following description of a contrivance he has 
| adopted, which is stated to answer the purpose 
|completely: Saw off a block from some hard, 
| durable, aud heavy wood: say about ten inches 
jlong, and three and a half or four inches in di- 
}ameter; then take a piece of trace chain, about 
three feet long, confine ove end to the block, by 


surface—that is, covering it with hay, grass, litter | driving asinall staple in the end, having first 


passed the staple through an end link of the chain, 


One or two such water- | Point the otffr end of the block, and attach a 


larger chain in the sume manner to that. Tie 
the short chain (attached to the'square end of the 
block) to the rod which passes through the mould 
board and beam of the plow, by wrapping it 
around the beam at that place; drop the block in 
the bettom of a furrow which has been already 
opened, [of course on the mouldboard side,] draw 
up the Jong chain, and attach that to the clevis 
pin or clevis;—be sure that you have both chains 
just tight enough to permit the bleck to lie in the 
furrow; allow no slack. ‘Ihe short chain gathers 
the clover, weeds, &c., and bends them down; 
the weight of the block prevents the chain from 
rising, and the plow laps the dirt over the weeds, 
whilst they are in acumbent position. 1 am this 
day turning under the weeds in my field as high 


|as the heads of the plowmen, who are almost 


wholly concealed. 





Watering Lands. 

A loamy soil that is much watered, soon be- 
comes hard; the surface is glazed; rendered in a 
great measure impenetrable to the air; and con- 
sequently, it is no longer capable of affording in 
dry weather, the necessary nourishment to the 
plant. The sources of its fertility are obstructed. 
‘This may be better understood by some of our 
readers, when we state, on the authority of Sir 
Humphrey Davy, that a soil in the greatest de- 
gree absorbent, exposed to the atmosphere till it 
becomes dry to the touch, still contains moisture 
equal to one-eighth part of its whole weight. 
This is discovered by subjecting it to a heat in- 
dicated by 300° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
Now, all water not chemically combined, but 
ouly “fadhering to parts of the soil, is in con- 
stant use in vegetation; and the one-eighth part 
referred to, is of this kind. If we estimate com- 
mon fertile soils however, as containing only one 
twelfth part, thea in four hundred pounds of 
soil even when it is dry to the touch, we shall 
have 33 pounds of water in store for the use of 
vegetation; and it is particularly worthy of notice 
that such soils, when deprived of a portion of 
this by plants, procure afresh supply by con- 
stantly absorbing water from the atmosphere 
where it exists in the state of vapor. In effect, a 
good soil is a perpetual foutain, even in dry 
weather. From these statements it must be 
evident that unless the ground is frequently cul- 
tivated, and kept mellow, so that between its 
particles the air can pass in, the Jatter cannot 
impart the moisture which it holds in solution; 
but when the soil is frequently broken, minutely 
divided, and prevented from conglomerating, it 
will acquire and retain moisture. 





Swing Shelves for Cellars. 

This very essential convenience sboald be the 
oceupant of every cellar, especially the farmer's. 
They are very convenient for sevting milk, cakes, 
pies, bread, &e.; and when properly made there 
can be nothing better. If made with wooden 
arms, they are sometimes visited by mice. ‘This 
being the case with one in my cellar, I contrived 
almost every way to keep them off, but did not 
succeed. until I hung the shelf on_ wire, which I 
find answers a very good purpose and L think 
there can be no cheaper nor better way. 

To make a double shelf 12 feet long, with four 
corss bars, it requires about 10 yards of wire—8 
fur the upper and 2 forthe lower shelf, The 
reason why the upper shelf requires more than 
the lower is, because it is hung farther from the 








hills of corn or a couple of beds of vegetables, 
and loosen up the soil about the roots very often 
—as ofien as it becomes a little hard. Directly 
along side, for the sake of fair play, leave as 
many hills or beds of the same crop, with little 
or no stirrings 1 won't waste room io saying 
what the result will be, but if it don’t open your 








em and skim it for bn how 
Ta d ski or hi ; 
them ait ci bag, and pour. it 


sealed. ‘To each boule add, if you please, a 
tle brandy, if the weather is ‘so Warm as to ¢ 
| danger its keeping. : rt? anu ' 





point of fastening and it requires two strands iu- 
| stead of one as the whole hefi of the two shelves 
comes ppou the upper wires; 4 sands eighicen 
inches Jong is all that is required for the lower 
one. A shelf made afier the above plan will re- 
quire Bome bracing, in order to keep it steady; 
this should be dene with wire as wooden braces 
would be worse than wooden arms. ‘The wire | 
used was No. 12. [Roral New Yorker. 





Cosraros without Egos: One,quartof new 
milk, four tablespooafuls of flour, two of sugar — 
Season with nutmeg or cinnamon, and add salt to — 
yourliking. The milk should be placed. over a 
quick fire, and whea at the boiling point, the 
flour should be added, being previously stirred 





Curious Facts in Natural History. 
It is bat little more than forty years since t!e 
| first crow erossed the Geoesee River westward !y. 
| They, with the fox, the hen-hawk, swallow, end 
|many other birds and insects, seem to folluw 
civilization. 

The locust borer is not of more than thirty 
| years’ introduction into the United States, and 
_ has not yet reached the native groves of the Jo- 
, cust tree at the south and west. It commenerd 
| its ravages on the east side of the Genesee River 
| ia 1830, and it was seven years before it crosecd 
| to the west side, 

The grain worm, or weevil, began its course of 
| destructioa in Vermont, about the year 1828, and 
it progresses in the course it takes from ten to 
fifteen miles a year. It has not reached Western 
New York to any extent; but the destroyer is un 
iis march, and desolation will follow its traék ino 
this great wheat-growing region. 
Rose bugs have been so common in some of 
the Eastern States, that on the sea-shore they 
| have floated in winrows on the sands, having becn 
| driven into the sea by winds, and drowned. They 
have only made their appearance in this regiou, 
| in any quantities, within two or three years. 
The cedar or cherry bird was first noticed west 
| of the Genesee River in 1828, and now itis so 
great a pestas to induce many to give ep the 
cultivation of cherries, especially if near wood - 
land, 
The plum-weevil, or cureulio, which is indi- 
| genous to America, being anknown in Europe, 
was first discovered by Mr. Goodsell, the first 
editor of the Genesee Farmer, since which time 
it has disseminated itself over the whole conti- 
nent, 

The gopher, a species of ground squirrel, with 

| pouches on the outside of its cheeks to carry the 
dirt from its hole, is very plenty on the west side 
lof M ississippi, in Missouri and Towa, but has 
never yet crossed the river into Illinois or Wie- 
leonsin. It only works in the night, burrowing in 
holes and ran-ways under ground—subsisting on 
the roots of trees, grasses, and vegetables. There 
are persons who have suffered by their depreda- 
| tions for twenty years, who have never been able 
to catch, or even see one, of these nocturnal dep- 
redators. 








The first it 
was noticed as doing much damage, was during 
1516 and 1817, noted as the cold years, when the 
whole northern country approached the very brink 
of famine. They are now universal. 

The Hessian fly was introduced, it is supposed, 
by the foreign mercenaries in 1777, on Long 
Island, from their baggage, or in the ferage for 
their horses. It has proved the greatest pest on 
| this continent, with perhaps the exception of the 
weevil, 

That the recent appearance of depredating in- 
sects is to be attributed to a new creation, or the 
spontaneous production of existence, would be 
unphilosophical to admit; yet there is a mystery 
attached to their sudden ingress into our fields 
and gardens. They may have existed as rare 
specimens, and of difficult propagation, until civ- 
ilization and luxery introduced the proper pabu- 
‘un for theit existence and multiplication, 


[Selected. 


Potisu Honey. Poland is perhaps the great- 
est honey-prodocing country in Europe, In the 
provinces of Podolia, Kkraine, and Volynia, in 
particular, the cultivation of the honey-bee has 
long formed an object of national importance; and 
these bee-gardens are not only very numerous 
and extensive, but they are also common in other 
parts of the kingdom. ‘There are cottages in 
Poland, with very small portions of land attached 
to them, on which are to be seen as many as fifty 
hives, while there are farmers and landed propri- 
etors who are in possession of from 100 to 10,000 
hives! ‘There are some farmers who collect an- 
nually more than 200 barrels of fine honey, each 
barrel weighing from 400 to 500 lbs., exclusive 
of the wax. A tenant is often in this way ena- 
bled to pay his rent and taxes, to defray other 
domestic expenses, and often to accumulate hand- 
some dowries for his daughters. 

{Journal of Agriculture. 


The cut-worm is of recent origin. 





Tue Discovery or Gotp in Orecon, We 
have been favored by a merchant of this city with 
the following extract of a letter, written by a 
gentleman formerly of this city, now in Oregon, 
which confirms the reports of the discovery of 
large quantities of gold im that territory. The 
letter is dated St. Helen's, (formerly Plymouth,) 
May 29, 1850, and says; 

‘While the Louisiana is weighing her anchor, 
I will seribble you a few lines, in order that you 
may not be two much surprised by any reports 
that you may hear of the mineral wealth of this 
terriory. A great excitement prevails here. 
Gold is found everywhere, and parties are con- 
stantly forming for further explorations. A party 
of some of our most respectable merchants, left 
Portland a few days since for the Wallak, a trib- 
utary of the Columbia. The movement proceeded 
from a parcel of sand being brought tm by Indians, 
which yielded 50 per cent. pure gold. In conse- 
quence of this and the many other similar reports, 
flour has risen from $18 to $40 per barrel in 
Oregon City, and other things ia proportion. 

Reports from Rogue’s river represent gold as 
being very abundant. A large party starts in a 
few weeks for Mount St. Helen, which ie well 
known to be a gold region. Ihave seen a large 
Jot of fine Silver ore from that place. The In- 
dians represent it as being very abundant. The 
mountain is about thirty miles due north from 
this place.” [Boston Journal. 


Resourets or Cura. The island of Cuba, 
with one million inhabitants, bas a larger reve- 
nue from commerce than the whole kingdom of 
Spain, with fourteen millions, The most recent 
official account of the finances of Cuba, state the 
‘oral revenue of the island, from all sources, to 


t% 


be $12,922,575, and the total expenditures $11, 
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R. BATON, Proprietor. 
AUGUSTA: 
THURSDAY MORNING, AUGUST 8, 1850. 
Survey of the Coast. 

One of the greatest and most useful under- 
takings now carried on by the United States Gov- 
ernment is the survey of the Coast. This has 
been progressing for several years, with as much 
rapidity as the short seasons of the year in 
which it can be performed, and the care which is 
taken to have it correct, will allow. 

It will be recollected that the United States 
have a greater extent of sea-coast than any other 
civilized Government on earth, extending almost 
from the tropics to the Bay of Fundy, and pre- 
senting every phase and situation and circum- 
stance that can be found in such a work. 

We have received, from Hon. H. Hamlin, the 
report of the Superintendent of this survey, 
showing its progress during last year, (1849.) 
It is accompanied with maps, charts, &c., illus- 
trating the work. We find on perusal of it that 
the general progress of the survey in the section 
in which our coast is concerned, may be summed 
up as follows : 

In Maine, New Hampshire, and Massachu- 
setts, the primary triangulation and astronomical 
and other observations connected with it, have 
reached Portland—the minute reconnoisance ex- 
tending to the Kennebec, and the general recon- 
noisance to the Penobscot. One party, aninter- 
ruptedly engaged in this work, could finish it up 
to the boundary in two to two and a half seasons. 
A case of verification has been measured upon 
the Boston and Providence Railroad. The sec- 
ondary triangulation has reached New Hamp- 
shire, and the preparation of putting up signals 
has been carried to Kennebunk. 

The topography has reached Cape Ann, with 
an interval to be filled on the Eastern side of 
Massachusetts Bay, from Harwich to Scituate. 

The hydrography of the South Shore of Mas- 
sachusetts is complete to Nantucket Sound, em- 
braces nearly the whole of Nantucket Shoals, 
and has been completed in Hyannis, Bass river 
and Wellfleet harbors of refuge, and in Boston 
harbor and its approaches. 

The rest of the work in this section, except 
the topography and hydrography of part of Nar- 
raganset Bay is complete. 

Observations for difference of longitude by 
chronometer between Cambridge and Europe are 
in progress. Thecharts of New Bedford, Holmes’ 
Hole, Tarpaulin Cove, Edgartown and Nantuck- 
et harbors have been published: those of other 
harbors are engraving. Preliminary sketches 
and notices of dangers and facilities to naviga- 
tion developed by the survey have been pub- 
lished. 

It will take several years to complete the sur- 
vey and have all the charts engraved and in the 
hands of the public ; but when it is done * Un- 
cle Sam”’ will have performed one of the most 
useful deeds of modern times, and one that will 
continue to benefit the mariner, commerce in 
general, science and the world as long as civiliz- 
ation shall continue. 











A Stave Case. A letter in the Boston Bee 
states that a valuable negro, who had been at 
work asa blacksmith on the dry dock at Pensa- 
cola, arrived at Portsmouth, N. H., on the 29th 
ult., ina vessel from that place. Letters had 
been sent to Portsmouth to detain the slave, in 
order that he might be returned, and the pilots 
and others were on the look-out for him. But 
the friends of humanity got wind of the matter, 
and when the vessel arrived, a few of the more 
energetic and active of them went down to the 
lower harbor to obtain possession of the negro, 
but they were resisted by the captain and were 
forced to leave. They then procured a warrant 
for assault and battery, went down a second time 
with an officer, arrested the Captain, and sum- 
moned the negro as a witness. As soon as they 
reached the city, the Captain was suffered to go 
at large, and the slave was taken care of by his 
friends, and is now at liberty. The affair created 
considerable excitement. 





Patent Fine-xinpter. People have used 
almost every thing of the combustible kind for a 
fire-kindler—whittlings and chips, and shavings, 
and dry cobs, and pine slivers, and birch-bark, 
and dilapidated newspapers—any thing that will 
burn quickly. But whoever thought of seeing a 
patent fire-kindler! Mr. Starrett, of this city, 
has left a bunch of them at our office, which for 
combustibility beat every thing we have seen. 
They look, ** for all the world,” like a burnt 
griddle-cake, and can be packed away safely in 
small compass. When touched with an ignited 
match, they fire up, and soon get up a scorching 
blaze which communicates to the wood, and the 
fire is built. 

‘The article is called ‘‘ Cheever’s patent fire- 
kindling,’ and, for half a dollar, Starrett will 
sell you a bunch that will kindle two hundred 
and forty fires, with the greatest ease and des- 
patch. 


Dersat or tHe Compromise But. The 
bill, sometimes called the “ Omni- 
bus bill,’’ which has been the subject of so much 
stormy debate in the United States Senate, for 
-the last three or four months, has been defeated. 
Some of the last votes upon it puzzle the poli- 
ticians not a little—the ultra South and the ultra 
North were sometimes found voting together, 
and they finally got it into such a shape by their 
amendments, that it was defeated by a decided 
majority, all except a little piece of it—the por- 
tion that gave a territorial government to Utah, 
which is the Mormon country. 








Tae Weatuer. The weather last week was 
unfavorable for haying, and but little progress 
was made, in this vicinity, in securing the hay 
crop. There was more or less rain nearly every 
day. There is much hay dowo, and much yet 
to be cut; and we hope the weather will prove 
more favorable for securing it. Corn is growing 
rapidly and promises well. New potatoes have 
made their appearance in the market, and we 
have not yet heard of their being affected by dis- 
ease. 





Ps 


Satz or Woo. The New York Journal of 
Commeree says that a contract was made recent- 
ly with an Eastern Manufacturer for all the eomb- 
ing (Mous. de Laine wool) in a large jot amount- 
about 
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Hampshire York, &c.-- 
The design of this road is no less than to add = 
link to the already existing chain of roads that 
shall connect Liverpool and London with St. 
Louis, in one continuous route, by the way of 


for the immense travel which the facilities for 
such intercourse between the two nations will 
give. ‘The meeting was characterised with en- 
thusiasm and great harmony. There was one 
trait exhibited in the speahers,—they were all in 
earnest—felt the magnitude and importance of 
the undertaking in all its bearings. Here it 
would be unpardonable not to pay a hearty tribute 
of commendation and praise to the delegation 
from the Provinces. A more talented, eloquent, 
high-minded set of men than they were, are not 
to be found in the world. While they modestly 
and with self-respect exhibited their love and re- 
gard for their own country and government, and 
portrayed her resources and means for construct- 
ing and maintaining their share of this magnifi- 
cent project, they cordially awarded to the States 
full as much credit as (and we think a little more 
than) they deserved, for all that makes a nation 
great, powerful, and happy. Their liberality of 
sentiment in this respect, so heartily and eloquent- 
ly expressed, hushed every national jealousy, if 
any there were, and fused the whole immense 
crowd, at once, into a band of brothers. 

It was a glorious meeting in this respect, and 
if the railroad is never begun,—if not a shovelfull 
of earth is ever moved, ora sleeper laid, immense 
good will result from it, on account of the awa- 
kening and cherishing of these very sentiments of 
brotherhood between the two sections of people 
who have been taught from childhood to look 
upon each other, if not with hostility, neverthe- 
less as those whom Nature had created distinct 
and separate nations, and who had no business to 
have a common interest with, or hearty love for 
each other. 


This admirable painting is now on exhibition 
at Winthrop Hall, in this city, and every Ken- 
nebecker should visit it, fur these several reasons : 
In the first place it is an extraordinary specimen 
of this class of paintings—far better than any 
we have previously seen. In the next place, it 
was projected and most accurately sketched by 
one of our own Kennebec boys, Maj. C. W. 
King, son of Ex-Governor King, of Bath. The 
painting and finish is by Mr. Bartholomew, an ar- 
tist of Boston. Again, it is a delineation of 
places and scenes with which w@are all more or 
less familiar, and can judge from our own know]- 
edge whether the artists have followed nature, or 
are pleasing us with the magical delusions of the 
pencil. 

In addition to the Panorama of the Kennebec, 
is a thrilling scene of the wreck of the Hanover, 
a large ship bound into Bath from Cadiz, but 
which, during a terrible storm, last November, 
struck upon a reef at the mouth of the Kenne- 
bec, and every soul on board perished, in sight 
of their homes and families. It is well worth 
the expense of time and money to examine it. 

These artists should be encouraged. They 
have spent a great deal of time and labor and 
money in this enterprize. Give them a lift, and 
you will never regret it. We hope they will 
take it to the World's Industrial Exhibition, 
next year, as a specimen of what the “ Up 
Easters’’ can do. 





Tue Wentwortns. Asa and Henry Went- 
worth, who, after a long examination at Man- 
chester, were committed for trial on the charge 
of murdering Jonas L. Parker, have been admit- 
ted to bail in the sum of $5,000, by the Supreme 
Court of New Hampshire. They are now in 
Saco. 








GueernatontaL Nominations. Atthe Whig 
Convention holden in this city on Wednesday of 
last week, William George Crosby, Esq., of 
Belfast, late Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, was nominated as the candidate of that 
party for Governor. At a Convention of the 
Democratic members of the Legislature, Gov- 
ernor Hubbard was nominated for re-election. 
The Free Soil candidate is Geo. F. Talbot, Esq. 
of East Machias. 





Fire Company Excunston. The “ Uncle 
Sam " Fire Company, of this city, made an ex- 
cursion to Waterville, in the steamer Balloon, on 
Tuesday. They appeared well in their uniform, 
and were accompanied with a band of music. 





Licutsinc. Two houses were struck with 
lightoing in Litchfield, on Sunday afternoon Jast. 
No lives were lost, although families lived in 
each of the houses at the time. 


ES 





Fresuet on Sanpy River. Maj. S. Dill, of 
Phillips, in a letter to the Banner, says that the 
freshet on the 20th ult., was the highest ever 
known on the Sandy river at this season. Many 
bridges were swept away ; the intervales were 
inundated ; fields of corn, potatoes, and grain 
were washed out or levelled to the ground; and 
large quantities of hay were swept away, and 
might be seen, after the freshet had subsided, 
hanging on trees, bushes, fences, and every thing 
that could hold it. The present year, thus far, 
has been remarkable for its freshets. 


Commencement at Warervitis. The Com- 
mencement Exercises at Waterville College will 
take place on Wednesday next. 


Surpwrecx. The schooner Mary & Ellen, 
from St. Thomas, arrived at New York on Sat- 
urday, and reports that, July 24th, fell in with 
the wreck of brig Robert Ramsey, Douglass, 
from Boston for St. Domingo, and took off the 
captain and crew. The brig was a perfect 
wreck, both masts gone, and full of water—hav- 
ing been blown down on the Mth. The crew 











ome to Galway, Ireland, was held in Portland 


was mnarked out the proposed route for the entire 

line from Portland to Halifax, or its other termi- 

nus at Whitehaven. On the right and left of the 

stage were suspended the stars and stripes, and 

the Cross of St. George—a very pleasant and 

appropriate arrangement. The two flags also 

floated side by side, over the building. 

The convention was called to order by Judge 

Whitman, and Hon. Ichabod Chadbourne, of 
Eastport, was chosen Chairman, protem. [i was 

afterwards permanently organized by the choice 
of His Excellency Gov. John Habbard, as Pres- 
ident, and twenty Vice Presidents, among whom 
were many distinguished individuals, both at 
home and abroad. Five Secretaries were chosen. 
Having taken the chair, Gov. Hubbard ad- 
dressed the convention in a few appropriate re- 
marks He thanked the convention for the dis- 
tinguished honor conferred upon him in being 
chosen to preside on the occasion. He said that 
such services as he could render in that position 
for the aid and accomplishment of the object of 
the convention, would be most cheerfully bestow- 
ed. The convention had assembled for an inter- 
change of opinion—to deliberate upon an object 
pregnant with consequences of the highest im- 
portance to this and future generations. It was 
no less than to obtain information as to the best 
way of communication with each other and the 
world—the interchange of commerce and of 
mind—to establish the means of bringing into 
activity the resources of this State, and in sport 
to bring us into communion with the spirit of the 
age. He alluded in terms complimentary to the 
enterprise and sacrifice of the citizens of Port- 
land, in beginning and carrying through Railroad 
enterprises in the State. What had been done, 
he said, was but the beginning. What is now 
wanted is a mure perfect knowledge of the ex- 
penditures of extending those great works, and 
the means in their possession to meet them. 
They could then advance with safety and certainty. 
When that is done, he said, Maine will take that 
high position among the States, for which she is 
destined. 

Turning to the Delegations from the Provinces, 
which were seated on his right, the President said, 

Brethren of the British Provinces—We bid you 
a most hearty welcome. We will cordially unite 
with you in any measure proposed to promote 
onr common good, and to advance the great in- 
terests of freedum and humanity. 

Afier the choice of a Business Committee the 
convention adjourned ull afternoon. 

In the afternoon various memorials were pre- 
sented from the inhabitants along the different 
routes. 

Mr. Poor, of Portland, submitted a number of 
letters from distinguished gentlemen invited to 
be present, but who were unable to attend. 
Among them were letters from Millard Fillmore, 
President of the United States; Hon. Edward 
Everett, of Massachusetts; Hon. Levi Woodbury; 
Hon. George Moffat, of Montreal; Hon. A. T. 
Gault, President of the Atlantic & St. Lawrence 
Railroad; and Lieut. Maury, of the National 
Observatory at Washington. 

The greater portion of the afternoon was taken 
up by the delegates from the provinces in present- 
ing their memorials, &c. Arn intelligent corres- 
pondent of the Boston Journal, to whom we are 
largely indebted for our account of the proceed- 
ings, says: 

“Tam free to say I never heard a set of men 
talk right up to and at the mark as theydo. One 
delegate comes, and authorized by a large con- 
vention of freeholders in the county where he re- 
sides, pledges the gift of the land for the track, 
bounteous aid in men, money and materials—or 
if it should be decided to pursue another route, 
still to continue the aid to the fullest extent of 
their purses. Another delegate is authorized to 
announce that if the 1oad through his section does 
not yield an interest of 8 per cent. the inhabitants 
will assess upon themselves a tax of £4000 per 
annum to support it. Many others made remarks 
of a similar tone. I think, therefore, that so far 
as the Provinces are concerned, the work must 
progress vigorously. 

I am much pleased with the appearance of the 
delegations from New Brunswick and Nova Sco- 
tia. They have many fine-looking men among 
them—men who have a business, go-ahead look, 
which I thought was the exclusive prerogative of 
the Yankee nation. I understand the New Bruns- 


wick delegations embrace several of their most 
able speakers."’ 


A pamphlet has been published, embracing the 
petition to the Legislature for a survey from Ban- 
gor tothe eastern boundary of this State, and 
much other information on the subject. From 
this pamphlet we extract the following : 


‘From the easternmost point of Nova Scotia, 
Cape Canso, in latitude 45 deg. 17 min. N. and 
in longitude 61 deg. 3 min. W. to Galway Bay, 
in Ireland, in latitude 53 deg. 13 min: N. and in 
longitude 9 deg. 13 min. W. the distance is about 
2000 miles. Assuming a speed of 17 miles an 
hour in steam vessels, the Atlantic Ocean can be 
crossed between these points in five days time. 

The nearest accessible harbor to Cape Canso, 
Whitehaven, in lat. 45 d. 10 m. N. and in Jon. 


isburg harbor, in Cape Breton, still farther east, 
rede)” da than 2000 miles distant from Gal- 
From < : ‘ , 
Galway to Dublin, a line of railway is 

nearly land, and is in 
from Dublin to Mullingar, a distance of 
miles. From Dublin, the distance of 63 miles 


, is 
had been without ith | With steam packets, at the rate of mye 
exception of a taw flour. Several of | Railway is alread finished, connecting with 
them had been very ill, but are in a fair way of | [ e 4 ng the Menai Strait 
recovery. by the Britannia Tubular which was 
. opened for traffic on the 18th of , 1850. 
Loxvon Parks. The various parks in London| ‘The route of the steamship from Liverpool to 
contain 1568 acres. The Industrial Exhibition | New York, Seat oS es ree 
of 1851 is to be held in Hyde Park, twenty acres| foundlant, Eig Breton, and ane 
’ aa oAL sine Brooswisk snd Fret 
coast of 2 
Seat Fiswery. The Newfoundland Seal Fish- Canso to New York, the distance jie pasta 
ery of this season has resulted in abundant re- in about the length of ithe ms water, 
turns. Seals to the value of $35,000 are now |and in one third the time. New York to 
being cured at St. John’s alone, and the arrivals Ww le, the 


into different ports are computed at 15,000. 
_ Fata Mistaxe. A man lost his life in Bos- 











. than 250 miles farther ; the entire 
ton a few days since by taking dose of corro- | distance from New York to from 
sive sublimate, given by an apothecary, instead of | 800 to 900 miles, in all.” 
calomel. A From St. John there are two routes proposed. 








have got separated, and who are determined to 
be separated until they come to their senses, and 
then they will set abuat seeking the means of 
reunion. He alluded beautifully to the flags of 
the two nations hanging on the wall, and said— 
‘May they ever thus hang together in amity, and 
never fluat over hostile sects of men.”’ ‘To the 
Portlanders he gave the credit of having origina- 
ted this great movement, but assured them that 
the inhabitants of the Provinces would not be 
behind in aiding to carry iton to completion. In 
the course of his remarks, Mr. Uniacke alluded 
to the near relation of our own with the mother 
country in terms worthy the heart of a patriot, a 
statesman and a Christian—and his sentiments 
met with a most enthusiastic response from the 
crowded assembly. 

On Thursday the committee on business, thro’ 
Mr. Wilmot, their Chairman, offered a series of 
nineteen resolutions. The discussions upon the 
resolutions occupied the greater part of the day. 

On Friday addresses were made, throughout 
the day, by several gentlemen, an‘ the resolutions 
not dispused of oa Thursday were unanimously 
adopted. The Argus says :—*The interest was 
kept up, without flagging, to the closing moment. 
Cheers were given fur the Queen, the President 
of the United States, and other lesser worthies. 
The venerable Admiral Owen made a few re- 
marks, which were received enthusiastically.— 
Votes of thanks were passed to all concerned in 
the courtesies and duties of the occasion.’’ At 
6 o’cluck, P. M., the Convention adjourned, sine 
die. 

The following are the resolutions : 


Resolved, ‘That the spirit of the Age and the progress 
of the modern improvement, demand the most rapid 
and certain means of intercommunication between the 
people of the Old World, and those of the New. 

Resolved, That this object can be best effected by the 
construction of « line of railway, leading from the great 
seats of population and business in the United States 
and Canada, through Maine and the Province of New 
Branswick tu some convenient Port onthe Atlantic 
coast of Nova Scotia. 

Resolved, As the firm and deliberate opinion of this 
Convention, that the time has arrived when the con- 
straction of such a line of railway shall be commenced, 
and that it shall be designated Tar EvroPran anv 
Nort Amenican Rattway. 

Resolved, That this great Railway, connected as it 
will be with Ocean Steam Navigation and the railway 
systems of the whole of Europe and America, which 
traverse Empires, Kingdoms, Colonies and States for 
the advantage of all, deserves to be regarded, not by 
the commercial world alone, but by the Statesman, the 
Lawgiver, and the Philanthropist, as ove of the great- 
est links of that mighty chain which is fast encircling 
the whole earth, strengthening the bands of brother- 
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was in the 
; A third, 
New Post office. A new a ae 
established at Marion Mills, Washington county, 
Me. E. Whitaey, P. M. 
Fire in Alexander, The house and barn of 


M. J. Hackett, of Alexander, 
by fire on the 13th ult. The fire is supposed to 
the work of an incendiary. 

Fatal accident. We \earn from the Hallowell 
Gazetté that Mr. Joho Good, Jr., a likely young 
man aged about twenty-one years, was so severe- 
ly injured at one of the Steam Saw Mills in that 
town on Wednesday, that he died Thursday morn- 


groin, received from the machinery. : 

Congressional vacancies in Mass. Monday, the 
19th of August, has been appointed for an elec- 
tion of representatives to Congress to fill the 
three vacancies now existing in the Massachu- 
setts delegation. 

Duel. A duel was fonght, a few days since, 
in New Orleans, between Col. Bunch and Capt. 
Lewis, two of the Cuban invaders. Lewis was 
shot through both thighs, though not dangerous- 
ly wounded. Lewis commanded the steamer 
Creole, and charged Bunch with misconduct at 
Cardenas. 

Dreadful Accident. The Northumberland 
Canal bridge, at Danville, Pa., broke down in 
the forenoon of August Ist, while the Harris- 
burg stage was crossing. The stage, with 
eleven passengers, was precipitated into the canal. 
One passenger was killed instantly, and the 
others were more or less injured. Two of the 
horses were killed. 

Disease among the Maples, The New Haven 
Journal states that the maple trees of that city 
are dying in the most ominous manner. Last 
summer, occasional instances of disease, des- 
troyed only a branch here and there, leaving 
the rest of the tree with a perfectly healthy ap- 
pearance. This year the same trees have suf- 
fered very severely, and many of those which 
escaped then, now wear the look of trees struck 
by lightning. 

Saratoga. The Albany Atlas says that 1180 
persons dined at the U. S. Hotel on Sunday of 
last week. ‘There are 5000 visitors at Saratoga, 
many of whom are colonized at private houses. 

Cholera in Virginia. ‘The cholera has broken 
out at Harper’s Ferry, Va., and two deaths by it 
had occured there. There were also two fatal 
eases of cholera at Uniontown, Pa. 

Medical College for Females. The Female 
Medical College of Pennsylvania has been duly 
organized by the appointmeny, of able Professors 
in the various departments. The lectures will 






ing. His death was caused by a blow in the |. 


commence in Philadelphia i tobe . 
hvod and Christian fellowship, multiplying the ties of saetberng Anwe 


. speedy commencement 


lineage, and bidding fair to constitate of all mankind, 
but one great Commuawealth of Nations. 

Resolved, That as a network of railways now over- 
spreads a great portion of the United States and Cana- 


das, now extends from the Far West to the valley of 


Fire in Bangor. Col. Lambert's house, in 
Bangor, was damaged by fire, on Tuesday even- 
| ing of last week, to the amount of $500. 


No doubt of it. The editor of the German- 





the Kennebec in one anbroken and continuous line, it is 
expedient that the European and North American Rail- 
way should conaist of au uniuterrupted line of comma- 
nication by land from the valley of the Kennebec east- 
wardly through New Brunswick to the Eastern Coast 
of Nova Scotia frommwhence the Ocean may be crossed 
by steamships to the Western Coast of ww hey as the 
shortest Ferry ncross the Atlantic. 

Resolved, ‘That as a means of communication for all 


North America, the Railway should be built in a durable 
and substantial manner. 

Resolved, That by shortening the time of transit 
across the Atlantic Ocean by at least one-third, the 
entire business travel between Europe and America 
will be eventually drawa over this line of railway. 

Resolved, That the through business which the pro- 


- and local traffic, will render it a most profitable 
undertaking and cause the commercial value of its stock 
tu be equal to that of any railway in the world. 


Nova Scotia, the proposed line of railway will trav- 
erse a country abounding in watural resources and 


sparsely populated, this line of country under railway 
influence, wiil soon become densely peopled, and every 
pecies of indusiry will be called ito existence among 
its inhabitants. 
Resolved, ‘That this railway demands for its comple- 
tion, the united and vigorous action of citizens of the 
United States—of all British subjecta—and of all who 
desire to promote agriculture, commerce, manutactures, 
and the progress of the arts and sciences in connection 
Se the firm establishment of peace and good will upon 
rth. 
Resolved, That the State of Maine, and the Provinces 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, shall be called 
upon to grant cuncurrent charters for the incorporation 
of Companies to construct the preposed Railway from 
the valley of the Penobscot to the eastern terminus in 
Nova Scotia. 
Resolved, ‘That in addition to individual subscriptions 
for shares in the aro companies, the aid of the 
ic resources of Maine, New Branawick and Nova 
Scotia shall be solicited to the extent of one half the 
cost of this line of railway; that grants of the public 
land near the line, shall also be asked; and that the 
Province of Canada shall also be sulicited to contribute 
toward the construction of a work of such great impor- 
tance to ite ~~ and private interests. 
Resolved, That a special appeal! shal! be made to the 
stockholders of all railrouds between New York and 
London, for aid to this railway, which to them will be 
of mach iary advantage, by promoting an endless 
strenm of travel and traffic. 
Resolved, That ication shall be made to the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and the United States re- 
_— for conditional contracts for transporting 
Eur {eos - American Mails over this 
railway, for a period, at remunerating rates. 
Resolved, That the Legislature of Maine now in 
session, shall be called upon to grant a charter forth- 
with for the incorporation of a Company to construct 
that portion of the line between the valley of the Pe- 
nobscot and the eastern boundary of the State. 
Resolved, That a Central Executive Committee of 
seven shall be chosen for carrying out the various 
measures indicated in the foregoing resolutions, and 
effecting such other objects as will best ensure the 
the work. 
Resolved, That the Central Executive Committee 
shall appoint local committees along the proposed line 
to correspond with the Central Committee and facilitate 





the of the work. 

, That the i of this Convention 
shall be caretully and authentically drawa wp and peb- 
lished in convenient form for general circulation in 
Europe and America. 














took place, 
Sandusky to Buffalo, 60 miles from the latter 
place. list of the sufferers was given, of 
whom nine were dead, and six or more bad- 
persons were injured. 
Casuatty. At Hollidaysb , Pa., on the 
4th, the Pavilion of & ‘s 
ah Prion Bara & Key laa 
to agen 
Py ey 
vary’ as 
Arthe 
"i 
women 
Gorham Parks, Esq., late U 
has returned a hon 





time between the nations of Europe, aod the whole of 


posed line of railway must command, independently of 


Resolved, That from the valley of the Kennebec in| 
Maine to the Eastern terminus un the Atlautic coast of 


possessing ull the elements of wealth and commercial | 
greatness in an onusual degree; that although now | 


town Telegraph, after a brief notice of the Pa- 
| tent-milker, says—‘* We have capital machinery 
| to drink the milk.” 
Great rain. The Germantown Telegraph be- 

lieves that the fall of water, in that vicinity, on 
the night of the 18th, was greater than any for 
| twenty years previous. Rain guages, measuring 
four and a half inches, ran over; but how much 
_more than this quantity actually fell, the editor 
_had no means of ascertaining. 
Death by poison. An Italian musician, named 
Bassigallope, died in Providence, lately, from 
| taking tartar emetic, by mistake, instead of cream 
of tartar. Not being well acquainted with the 
| English language, he pointed to a bottle labelled 
“ Tartar Emetic,’’ which was given him. 

Steamboat Disaster. A despatch from Buffalo, 
dated July 30, states that the steamer America, 
bound to Sandusky, exploded her steam pipe, 
which killed three persons outright, and badly 
scalded about twenty-five others, two of which 
subsequently died. 

Smai/l bill law, By a recent act of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, the circulation of bank 
| hotes under the denomination of $5 1s prohibited 

in that State after the 2ist of August. 

Sickness at Rio Janeiro. It is said that the 
aggregate number of victims to the yellow fever 
at Rio, has not been far from 3000. 

A Monster. A shark, a regular man-eater, 
weighing 1100 pounds, was recently taken at 
Nahant. 

Lynching. The notorious “Bill Hardy” was 
lynched at Brownsville, Texas, for having mur- 
dered in cold blood a Captain Brennan. He met 
his death with every mark of indifference, him- 
self tying the knot in the rope by which he was 
hung. 





Heavy Business. ‘The Hampshire Gazette 
thinks there is not another farmer in Massachu- 
setts who can do what Capt. Samuel Parsons 
of Northampton did last week, viz: make and 
store seventy-five tons of hay. 

Long Procession. The funeral procession in 
New York was seven miles in length, and the 
military portion of it was one hour anda half 
passing a given point. 

Essay on Advertising. V.B. Palmer, Esq., 
publisher of Palmer's Advertiser and proprietor 
of the Newspaper Agency, has lately awarded a 
silver cup to Hon. Horace Greely for the best 
essay on advertising. The essay appears in the 
Advertiser. 

Sad Mortality. A man from Pennsylvania left 
Cincinnati with his wife and six children ina 
skiff for Madison, Indiana, and all died of cholera 
except one little daughter, who was taken care 
off by fishermen. 

Large Cargoes. The packet ship Philadel- 
phia arrived at Philadelphia from Liverpool, on 
Monday, bringing 274 passengers, and a cargo 
measuring 1801 tons, said to be the largest ever 
brought to that city,—her freight amounting to 


vn’ | £1982 11s 8d. 


The packet ship Clara Wheeler, of Boston, 
arrived at Philadelphia some two or three weeks 
since, from Liverpool, bringing 285 passengrs, 
and a cargo measuring 1831 tons, her freight 
money amounting to £2172 0 8d. 

New York City. Assessments for 1850, on 
real estate, $207,141,436 26; personal, $79,919,- 
240 48—a total increase over 1849 of $29,863.- 
533 26. 


The Poet Wordsworth. Her Majesty the Queen 


and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, have 
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bated at ' 
39. Mr. Bradbury's amendment was then Jost 
by a tie. 

Cp Pr gepipedead scp Ba 
as on 
—aew enna St 10 34. 

Mr. a ‘s —_ that in event of 
failure a true line, nO pecuni ecom- 
rejected ro eas ry = 

Mr. Davis ted the credentials of the Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, who wes sworn and took 
his seat 

House. The pending proposition was read, 


viz., that the people of any portion of territory, 
when assembled in convention by constitutional 
authority, to form a State constitution, have the 
right to adopt or exclude African slaves, and that 
the determination of the question shall be no ob- 
stacle to the admission of such state into the 
Union. This agreed to, 85 to 49. 

In committee of the whole, the amendment 
of Mr. Greene of Missouri, extending the Mis- 
souri line to the Pacific, being up, Mr. Inge of 
Alabama moved an amendment, giving to the 
people on both sides an option as to slavery, 
which was adopted. 85 to 49. 

Mr. Marshall of Kentucky an amend- 
ment, permitting slavery to go South of that line 
—lost, 49 to 91. 

Mr. Inge moved to declare slavery protected 
below the line—vote 16 to 80, no quorum. 


Tvesvay, July 30. 

Senate. Mr. Mason submitted a joint resolu- 
tion declaring the resolutions for the occupation 
of Texas were conclusive evidence of her right 
to territorial limits therein designated. he 
resolution was read twice and laid over. 

The special order having been taken up, Mr. 
Sebastian offered an amendment to Mr. Brad- 
bury’s removing certain restrictions from com- 
missioners, which was rejected without a division. 

Mr. Dawson offered an amendment that until 
a boundary is agreed to by Texas and the United 
States, the Territorial Government authorized 
by the bill shall not go into operation east of the 
Rio Grande. 

Hovse. The House went into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. Bayly moved to lay aside the California 
bill. The motion was agreed to, 95 to 68, and 
on his motion the bill to pay revolutionary and 
other pensions was taken up, and discussed. 

Wenpnespay, July 31. 

Senate. The compromise bill was taken op. 
The section which made provision for the es- 
tablishment of a territorial government in New 
Mexico, was stricken out for the purpose of un- 
derguing some amendment, and subsequently the 
Senate refused to reinstate it, by a vote of 28 to 
25. 

This vote decided the fate of the bill. 


Texas question was rapidly approaching an ims), 
settled separately. , 
+ Foote finally withdrew bis amendmen, 
he should hereafter renew | 


Pierce gave notice that he should, on 
introduce a bill for the ter. 


to 
titorial goveroment of New Mexico, andt e 
the Texas boundary. Afler an executive inion 


Patents reported bill to extend for seven y 
to the administrators of Jethro Wood, a Satees 


for improvement in the constuction of Cas: |, 
Plows, and asked that it be put on its foal a0. 


4 Wilson said the bill proposed lo lay a 
large tax on the farming interest,—a tax of 9, 
cents on each plow for the benefit of two young 
ladies and a widow. The benefit of the patent 
has been enjoyed fora period of 35 years |, 
must be known to every gentleman that there w,, 
very little merit onaalie to Wood as the orig;. 
nal inventor, and he moved to lay the bill on ihe 
table. The bill was laid on the table, yeas 6% 
nays 115. 

‘he House then wert into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and Jaid aside 
the California bill by a vote of 98 10 49, and took 


up the Indian A ation bill. 

Mr. Sibley ante! favor of the bill, and ad 
vocated a liberal course towards the Indians. 

The debate closed at four o'clock, when with- 
out conclusion, the Committee rose, and the 
House adjourned. 

Sarvapay, Aug. 3 

The senate was rot in session. ¥ 
Bh _ ae went into Committee of 
t wie, When the Indian ‘ 
wat Uiied rina Appropriation bil! 

Mr. Jackson offered an amendment, which was 
adopted, appropriating $30,000 for precuring 
information, preparing Stalistics, and making 
treaties with, and presents to, various tribes of 
Indians in the United States on the borders of 
Mexico. In the course of the five minutes’ de 
bate, Mr. Kaufman of Texas, said that he had 
read letters from Major Neighbours, who was of 
opinion that a few thousand dollars, to make 
presents, would have a far better effect than mili- 
tary force to pacify the Indians. Among other 
amendments was one of $15,000 for the extin 
guishments of the title of Indians in the Terr- 
tory of Minesota, and a simular sum to carry out 
the treaties with the Texas Indians, and preserve 
peace and tranquility with them. The Commu 
iee rose and the amendments were concurred jn 

LEGISLATIVE COMPEND. 
Compiled from the Reports in the Thrice-Weekly Age 
Tvespay, July 30 

Senate. Bill to incorporate the town of Ken. 
nebec was taken up, and amended in several re 
specits on motion of Mr, Sturdivant. Mr. Ti 
comb objected to the name as too nearly hike Key 
nebunk, and hiable to create confusion in post of- 
fice directions, he moved to strike out and insert 
|Cushnoe. ‘The amendment, after some discus- 
sion, was lost, 9 to 10, and the bill was passed to 
be engrossed. 











A motion to strike out all but the California 


to strike out all but the Utah section was carried 
by 27 to 26. 

A motion to lay the bill on the table failed by 
29 to 20. 

Finally the Senate, after rejecting several mo- 
tions to adjourn, to postpone, &c., ordered the 
bill, providing merely a territorial government for 
Utah, to be engrossed fur a third reading; yeas 
32, nays 18. 

Hovse. Mr. Littlefield, from the Committee 
on Agriculture, to which was referred the memo- 
rials of the State Legislatures and Agricultural | 
Societies, and various petitions, asking for the | 
establishment of an Agricultural bureau in con- 
nection with the Department of the Interior— 
asked to be divcharged from the future considera- 
tion of the same, and that the report be laid 
upon the table. 

Mr. Risley, from the same committee, pre- 
sented a minority report, accompanied by a bill 
for the establishment of an Agricultural bureau. 

The Speaker said that the minority could not 
report a bill without the consent of the House. 

The reports were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Crowell, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, reported the Senate bill, to enable the 
President to negotiate treaties of friendship and 
boundaries with the Indians south and west of 


Texas, and that of New Mexico; he said these 
tribes number 30,000 warriors. We have already, 
during the present session, in consequence of 
hostile demonstrations of the Indians on the 
western frontier, in New Mexico and Texas, au- 
thorized additional expenditures of two or three 
millions of dollars. ‘The government is satisfied 
that ifa treaty can be entered into with these 
tribes, it would be attended with a salutary effect. 
There are now captive womeo and children 
among them taken from the western settlements, 
and it is our duty to resort to every Jegitimate 
means to rescue them. This can be done by 
entering into treaty with the tribes—the attendant 
expenses will be two hundred thousand dollars. 
He moved that the bill be put on its passaye. 
As itcontained an appropriation, it was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the State of the 
Union. 
Tuvurspay, Aug. 1. 

Senate. Mr. Douglass, afier consulting Mr. 
Benton, moved to take up the California bill, and 
to make it the special order. 

Mr. Pratt objected, and Mr. Downes tried to 
parry the motion, failing in which, he demanded 
the yeas and nays, which were ordered, and 
stood 25 to 32—carried. 

Mr. Mason opposed the bill strenuously. He 
said the South would accept nothing short of the 
Missouri lines; they would rather choose disun- 
jon and war. 

Mr. Butler expressed similar views; in reply 
to Mr. Clay he spoke warmly. 

Mr. Clay rejoined patriotically, warning Tex- 
as and the South of the jatal doom which await- 
ed any military stand against the Union. If they 
expected the co-operation of the army and navy, 
it was a great mistake; the whole military force 
woald stand by the Union. 

Mr. Foote answered Mr. Butler effectually; he 
ridiculed the chivalry of the South Carolina dis- 
unionists, to the great merriment of Senators 
and the gallery. A mutual rejoinder followed. 

Mr. Hale thought there was not much left for 

, to do, according to Southern views. 
Fifteen Southern States, according to Mr. Ma- 
son, were going to declare themselves sovereigns 
separate, and doas they please. There was 
nothing left for Northerners but to go home. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Douglass, the Omni- 
bus Bill finally passed, a little amended as to the 
government for Utah. Amid much laughter, the 
Senate adjourned. 

House. The bill for the relief of soldiers in 
the Florida war was taken up and . 


ou ie moved to go iuto Committee of the 

hole on a iations. 

an farther dincusion ensued on the fortification 
, a large number tives participa- 

ting. finally eumaeh the bill, when a 

motion was made to lay the bill on thetable— 

pending which the House adjourned. 

Famay, Aug. 2. 





sections failed, by a vote 29 to 28, when a motion | 





Finally passed—tesolve in favor of Alphonso 
| Rogers; bills, to incorporate the Boston and Por- 
land Telegraph Company; to incorporate the 
trustees of the Portland ministry at large. 
Hovse. On motion of Mr. Weston of Orono, 
a joint commitiee was ordered to be raised to con- 
| sider the expediency of changing the time of hold 
| ing sessions of the legislature. 
| Passed finally—Resolve granting A/phonso 
_ Rogers a Jot of settling land; bills to incorporate 
| the trustees of the ministry at large in Portland; 
to incorporate the Boston and Portland Telegraph 
| Company. 


Wenonespay, July 31. 

The Legislatare met, but no quorum being 
present both Houses adjourned over to Thuisday 

Frivay, Aug. 2 

Senate. Reports accepted—jeave vo withdraw 
on the petition of Daniel Johnson for two ots of 
land from the state, reported by Mr. Pickard; also 
on the petition of S. E. Prescott and others that 
part of Hartland may be annexed to St. Albans, 
reported by Mr. J. Hobbs. 

Order from the House, as to changing the time 
of holding the sessions of the legislature, was 
nonconcurred and referred to the committee ou 
' biennial sessions. 
| Hovse. The following members were joined 
| to the committee appointed to consider the expe- 
| diency of changing the time of sessions of the 





the Missouri river, north of the boundary line of| legislature: Messrs. Weston of Orono, Talbot of 


Lubec, Horton of Portland, Simonton of Sears- 
| port, Gilman of Hallowell, Bosworth of Solon, 
| Junkins of Berwick, Morrill of Wikoan, Tolman 
| of Rockland, Grover of Bethel, Robbins of Dover, 
| Turner of Deer Isle, Drake of Belfast Academy 
| Grant. 

Passed finally—resolve in favor of Oliver L. 
Currier and Oliver R. Merrill. 

Saturpay, Aug. 3. 

Senate. Mr. Marston moved a call of the 
Senate to ascertain if there was a quorum present, 
and it appearing that there were but 15 members, 
(less than a quorum,) after sending fur absent- 
ees, but without success, at 11 o'clock, the Sen- 
ate adjourned. 

Hovse. On motion of Mr. Mano of Gorham, 
| a joint select committee was ordered to be raised 
to consider when the standing committees may 
report finally. ‘The following were appointed on 
the part of the House: Messrs. Mann of Gorham, 
Chapman of Biddeford, Hanscomb of Albion, 
Harmon of Thornkike, Talbot of Lubec, Whee! 
er of Whitefield, and Hancock of Bangor. 

Monpay, Aug. 5. 

Senate. Mr. Titecomb, from the committer 
on education, reported a resolve for the providing 
of statistics from the several colleges and acade- 
mies. 

Finally passed—bills, to incorporate Crystal Ice 
Company—to authorize South Berwick Bank to 
receive and Joan money as a Savings Institution— 
defining the powers of justices of the peace in 
Augusta in certain cases—resolve in favor of 
William Emerson—in favor of Israe] T. Linve!! 
and others—in favor of O. L. Corrier and O. R. 
Merrill—concerning the reports of law decisions 
in Supreme Judicial Court. 

Hovse. Mr. Bradbory of Mastport, laid on the 
table a bill granting further power to the supreme 
judicia} court in cases of divorce. 

Passed finally. Resolve in favor of William 
Emerson; in favor of Israe) T. Linnell and al.; 
allowing the Treasurer of State compensation for 
clerk hire; bills, to incorporate the Crystal Ice 
Company; to authorize the South Berwick Bank 
to receive money on deposit and loan the same a 
a savings institution; defining the power of justices 
of the peace in the city of Augusta in certain 
cases; resolve concerning the reports of the law 
decisions of the supreme judicial! courts. 

































Suocuine Accipent. In Perry, Me., Fanny, 
aged 5 years, daughter of Amos A. Gardner, was 
burned to death by her clothes taking fire. She 
ran to her father, who was making hay in the 


The report upon the buildin war steamers | field, and, setting it on fire, he barely esca 
for Africa, to operate against slave trade and | death by the flames. Fanny still , and her 
promote commerce, was referred to the Com- mother, who had risen from a sick bed, pursued 
mittee of the whole. her till the poor child sunk down dead. 





Drownep. On Tuesday afternoon, July 22d, 
two boys, one named George Bemis, aged 11 
years, the other John Hunt, aged 13 8, went 
on to Bi Heights afier school, in search 
of some other boys who had previously gone out 
for the purpose of picking blue-berries. They 
ied by asmalier lad about 3 or 4 






was made for them, and soon their clothes were 
found beside a pond of water which had collected 
in ao excavation made im the earth some seven 
feet by baging wane, and their bodies 
were also found at the bottom of the pood, in 
which they had gone for the purpose of bathing , 
lying close together. Attempts were made to 
resuseitate them, but in vain. wm he proba- 
ably been lying in the water for an hour, and life 
was extinet. [Biddeford Adv. 
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